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The purpose of this picture, and of this paper, is, in the first 
place, to show the isolated position at present occupied by the dia- 
lectical postulate of a completely unified knowledge, laying upon its 
supporters the burden of showing why logic and metaphysics and 
ethics need attach to this concept great importance. In the second 
place, the type of psychology which may be termed teleological, 
so little developed by professional psychologists, I would suggest is 
in truth an essential and a distinct branch of philosophical science, 
and perhaps its true center and nucleus. 

This position will be received, I suppose, with more tolerance, if 
we recognize that the structure of any science may be somewhat 
loose, and hard to define in terms of any single purpose or method, 
that it may in fact be an accretion around more than one center of 
interest, as in the illustrations at the commencement of the paper. 

Percy Hughes 

Lehigh University 



THE USE OF THE WORDS REAL AND UNREAL 

THE papers of Professor Sheldon and Dr. Owen on "Unre- 
ality, ' n call for further consideration on the part of those who 
are anxious that clear and definite ideas shall replace the merely 
emotional afflatus or vague edification that generally attaches to the 
words reality, experience, and the like. 

I 

Professor Sheldon's paper leads to a result to which I heartily 
subscribe, viz., that the term unreality has been "a dead weight upon 
the mind — delivering no information and explaining nothing. ' ' But 
the dialectic method by which he seeks to establish this result seems 
to me entirely inconclusive. 

The essence of Professor Sheldon's method consists in defining 
reality as bare being (including the King of Utopia, wooden iron, 
and Heaven knows how much else), and then ruling out of court all 
conceptions of reality not consistent with this certainly unusual defi- 
nition. It is, of course, quite clear that if reality is identical with 
bare being, and the latter includes all that is mentionable and un- 
mentionable, then there can be no unreal objects. But it is also clear 
that in all the great philosophic adventures reality has never been 
conceived as bare being, but rather as a certain kind of being, quite 
distinct from other kinds of being that must thus be defined as 
unreal. Unreality is thus as necessary for the significant existence of 
reality, as pupils are necessary for the existence of a teacher, or sub- 

i This Journal, Vol. XIII, pp. 318, 322. 
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jects for the existence of a sovereign. Professor Sheldon assumes 
that if reality is held to be a specific kind of being, it must neces- 
sarily be defined as being plus a given quality. I am not sure that 
this is necessarily so. Conceivably one might begin with a list of 
categories or types of being, and define qualities by reference to 
these classes. But even if we waive this point we need not admit that 
Professor Sheldon has made any valid objection to defining reality 
as being plus a given quality. He urges that no quality can be more 
real than another, and therefore, all definitions of reality are arbi- 
trary. But Professor Sheldon's assumption that all qualities are 
equally real follows only from his peculiar definition of reality. To 
one, for instance, who defines reality as being that has consistency, 
position in time and space, or is the fulfilment of a purpose, the 
quality of not having this attribute certainly does not belong to the 
realm of the real. 

Professor Sheldon says: "There is an absurdity lurking in any 
definition of reality . . . the minute we make predications we leave 
the sphere of Being [why on earth the capital?] and go over to that 
of character." But this argument is again the assumption that re- 
ality can be nothing but characterless being which is thus indistin- 
guishable from nothing. There is a certain arbitrary element in all 
definitions, and Professor Sheldon has a perfect right to define re- 
ality in the peculiar way he does, so that having no negative it be- 
comes insignificant; but this offers no basis for attacking the equal 
right of others to define reality in a different way, provided they 
hold to it consistently. As a matter of fact, Professor Sheldon 
does not succeed in holding to his definition consistently when he 
speaks of reality as something positive and present to the mind, or 
has the fullness of being, or is synonymous with actuality. Surely 
many things, like the end of the present war, have being, but are 
devoid of actuality. 

Not only has Professor Sheldon failed to show that the term un- 
reality, as used in any actual or historical philosophic venture, in- 
volves self-contradiction, but it may be maintained that no term as 
such involves self-contradiction. It is only the definition of a term 
that can come into contradiction with some other definition or pro- 
position in the same system. 

II 

Dr. Owen's method is more empirical or historical. Real and 
unreal are terms which have been used by people to distinguish cer- 
tain things, and the task of the philosopher is to find out what pre- 
cisely people have in mind when they use that distinction. This 
makes the task of the philosopher the same as that of the lexicog- 
rapher ; and doubtless it is of the utmost importance to make explicit 
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and clear that which in ordinary usage is implicit and unclear. But 
that is, I imagine, only the beginning of philosophic wisdom Expe- 
rience shows that words that are widely used acquire a great variety 
of meaning, and frequently there is nothing but a merely historical 
or accidental connection, if any, between the different meanings of 
the same word in actual usage. If we examine the meanings of the 
word cause, right, or of the little word or, we find that each has a 
variety of meanings which have nothing philosophically significant 
in common. In the light of linguistic experience I think that Dr. 
Owen's initial postulate, that if "words are habitually used" they 
"must have a definite connotation," 2 not only fails to possess logical 
necessity, but does not even possess a high degree of probability. 
At any rate, one has no right to start with the question, what is the 
philosophic meaning of a word like reality (except in a given con- 
text). One must, to make Dr. Owen's procedure defensible, first 
undertake an exhaustive catalogue and analysis of all the meanings 
of the term and show affirmatively that all these meanings do have 
something in common. I doubt, however, whether that procedure 
would yield much that is significant. 

Dr. Owen's analysis of the examples he has chosen serves to 
show that people use the terms real and unreal to denote the distinc- 
tion between that which has the value of genuineness and that which 
is spurious, e. g., real money as opposed to counterfeit, real diamonds 
as opposed to glass or paste, etc. 3 But reality has also been widely 
used in many other senses. Thus it is used to denote a certain vivid- 
ness or intensity of feeling, as when we say, the sufferings of Jean 
Valjean or Monte Cristo are more real to us than those of actual 
Chinamen personally unknown to us; or when we say that the 
imaginary heroes of our childhood were more real to us than our 
unknown ancestors. The real is also that which stands in a certain 
relation of priority or superiority to the seeming. The two railway 
tracks may seem to meet, but we know they are really parallel, i. e., 
the latter judgment harmonizes better with all other judgment and 
explains even how the seeming arises. Again, when we speak of the 
real Mr. X, behind the outer manner, and in general when we con- 
trast reality and outer appearance, we have with us the ancient idea 
of essence, as opposed to extraneous or removable circumstances, the 
kernel of the cosmic nut. 

2 This postulate is also used by Professor Sheldon in his papers on Causality. 

3 Though Dr. Owen disclaims it, I fail to see how his analysis does anything 
more than show that by real and unreal we mean the objects of true and false 
judgment, respectively. This is perhaps obscured by the figurative language 
such as ' ' the stones masquerade as diamonds. ' ' Does this mean anything more 
than that we judge them to be diamonds? And when it is said further that they 
"are unable to substantiate their pretensions" does this mean anything more 
than that we have found our original judgment to be false? 
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If we canvass the technical philosophic definitions of reality we 
find them almost as numerous as philosophic systems. The ma- 
terialist and the Hindoo mystic may both use the word reality and 
they may both experience some elation or feeling of superiority 
when they utter it, but they mean by it entirely different things. 
We may for mnemonic convenience sum up the difference between 
these two philosophies by saying that they define reality in different 
ways. But two systems that differ only in a definition may be theo- 
retically equivalent, i. e., they may differ only in the names they 
attach to the same entities. If there is a genuine difference between 
materialism and mysticism it is because they differ as to whether 
certain entities possess given characteristics or whether certain in- 
ferences are valid. But there can be no doubt that their use of the 
same word reality, especially when their definitions are not explicitly 
stated at the outset — tends to hide and confuse the important signif- 
icant differences. 

Ill 

The question as to the use of the terms real and unreal seems to 
me primarily a practical one, i. e., a question of linguistic policy. I 
take it that no one would deny that the great need of philosophic 
discussion is for terms that have a definite connotation rather than 
an honorific use. Do the words real and unreal in actual usage 
always denote some definite object or aspect of things? Can they 
not be replaced by some neutral words or symbols that do not drag 
with them penumbra of shadowy meanings and emotional associations 
that hamper the spirit of inquiry? You may define the term real 
in any way you please, but experience has shown that the chances of 
your always communicating some definite idea by its use are very 
meager. Reality, let us admit, has become a term of popular philo- 
sophic cant taking the place that words like nice or grand have among 
the less cultivated members of the community. Why can 't we agree 
to eliminate these banal words altogether? It is difficult, I admit, 
for any one of us to get rid of the habit of using such convenient 
satisfying words, but it seems to me that a consensus of the philo- 
sophically educated might at least make the use of these terms a 
sign of bad taste, and thus lead to their gradual elimination. In all 
the advanced special sciences the discarding of vague popular terms 
and the substitution for them of purely technical terms or symbols 
have been of inestimable value in the elimination of misunderstanding 
and indefiniteness of fundamental issues. I think the same would be 
true of philosophy if we could agree to give up such edifying but 
confusing words as reality and experience. 

Morris B. Cohen 
College op the City op New York 



